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The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  true  to  its  Covenanting  traditions, 
insisted  on  an  educated  ministry,  and  this  was  taken  to  mean  a full 
course  in  arts  supplemented  by  some  theological  study.  “We  are  not 
precisely  told”,  reports  the  historian  of  that  Church,  “how  or  where 
Divinity  was  studied,  but  advantage  was  doubtless  taken  of  the  pre- 
lections of  University  Professors  who  were  known  to  be  orthodox,  in 
addition  to  the  private  supervision  of  ministers.  All  candidates  before 
licence  had  to  pass  the  usual  course  of  trials  required  in  all  Presbyterian 
Churches,  including  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  ability  to  read  the 
Greek  New  Testament  ad  aperturam  libri.  Although  there  was  often 
very  urgent  need  of  preachers,  that  did  not  prevent  the  Presbytery  from 
repeatedly  refusing  to  sustain  trial  discourses  that  were  unsatisfactory, 
and  advising  young  men  who  evidently  had  no  fitness  for  ministerial 
work  to  turn  their  attention  to  some  other  avocation”.  It  was  not  till 
1802  that  the  Rev.  John  McMillan  of  Stirling,  third  of  that  name,  became 
the  Church’s  first  Professor  of  Divinity.1  The  second  Professor  was 
Dr.  Andrew  Symington  who  held  the  office  from  1820  to  1853.  In  his 
time  the  students  were  required  to  attend  the  Divinity  Hall  at  Paisley 
for  four  sessions.2  An  idea  of  the  training  provided  may  be  gained  from 
an  account  referring  to  1839.  In  that  year  the  session  lasted  seven  weeks. 
The  first  class  meeting  of  the  day  was  at  half  past  seven  in  the  morning, 
an  hour  and  a half  being  occupied  by  devotional  exercises  and  a lecture 
by  the  Professor.  The  class  met  again  at  eleven  o’clock  for  nearly  two 
hours.  At  this  meeting  a portion  of  the  Scriptures  was  read  in  the  original, 
Greek  one  day  and  Hebrew  the  next;  but  the  main  occupation  of  the 
period  was  an  examination  on  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  lectures.  A 
series  of  questions  was  proposed  and  the  students  were  required  to  answer 
them  in  writing.  The  answers  were  examined  by  the  Professor  and 
commented  on  the  following  day  in  class.  A weekly  essay  was  prescribed 
during  the  session  and  also  three  vacation  exercises;  and  as  all  these 
exercises  had  to  be  delivered  publicly  and  subjected  to  the  criticism  of 
the  students  and  the  Professor,  the  morning  and  forenoon  meetings  of 
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the  class  on  Mondays  were  used  for  this  purpose,  and  frequently  afternoon 
or  evening  meetings  had  also  to  be  arranged,  “so  that  often  the  meetings 
of  the  class  occupied  about  six  hours  a day”.  Such  an  intensive  course 
had  its  own  advantages,  and  it  was  perhaps  not  an  idle  boast  by  the 
Reformed  Presbyterians  that  “it  has  been  acknowledged  by  students 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  more  work  is  done  in  a session  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Hall  than  in  some  of  the  Halls  connected  with 
our  Universities  in  their  course  of  five  months”.1  In  1854,  after  the  death 
of  Professor  Symington,  two  Professorships  were  established,  one  in 
Systematic  Theology  and  the  other  in  Biblical  Literature  and  Church 
History.  The  course  was  extended  from  four  to  five  sessions;  each  session 
was  to  last  eight  weeks,  and  a course  of  inter-sessional  study  was  pres- 
cribed on  which  all  students  were  to  be  examined  at  the  beginning  of 
each  session.2 

The  Seceders  did  not  relax  the  traditional  demand  for  an  educated 
ministry,  and  since,  unlike  Nonconformists  in  England,  their  students 
had  access  to  the  Universities,  they  could  leave  to  these  institutions  the 
training  in  Arts  and  concentrate  the  Church's  efforts  on  the  theological 
part  of  education  for  the  ministry.  After  the  Breach  in  1747  the  Burgher 
and  Anti-Burgher  Churches  had  each  its  own  professor  and  students, 
and  their  methods  of  training  were  very  similar.  The  Divinity  Hall  was 
located  wherever  the  Professor  had  his  charge.  The  students  met  there 
for  intensive  study  for  a few  weeks  in  spring  or  autumn,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  they  could  earn  their  living  while  studying  under  the  super- 
vision of  some  presbytery.  The  course  consisted  of  five  sessions.  While 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages  with  biblical  interpretation  and 
Church  history  had  some  part  in  the  curriculum,  it  was  mainly  concerned 
with  purely  dogmatic  instruction,  frequently  based  on  a compendium  of 
Dutch  theology,  the  Medulla  of  Marckius.  Under  this  system  an  out- 
standing Professor  like  Archibald  Bruce  of  Whitburn  among  the  Anti- 
Burghers,  or  John  Brown  of  Haddington  or  George  Lawson  of  Selkirk 
among  the  Burghers,  could  have  a potent  influence  on  generations  of 
students.  It  was  not  till  George  Paxton  of  Kilmaurs  became  Professor 
in  the  Anti-Burgher  Church  in  1807  that  the  professorship  was  separated 
from  a pastoral  charge  and  the  Divinity  Hall  of  that  Church  settled  in 
Edinburgh.  This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  rather  a concession  to 
Dr.  Paxton’s  health  than  a decision  on  principle.3 

1 The  Scottish  Presbyterian.  November  1839  pp.  234-236. 
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After  the  Union  of  the  two  New  Light  sections  in  1820  the  United 
Secession  Church  began  with  one  Professor,  but  another  was  added  in 
1825.  As  both  Professors  were  ministers  in  Glasgow  the  Hall  was 
undivided  as  regards  locality.  In  1834  two  additional  professorships  were 
instituted,  but  the  four  men  continued  to  hold  their  pastoral  charges. 
At  the  same  time  the  Synod  resolved  that  the  five  sessions  should  each 
be  of  at  least  two  months’  duration  and  that  students  should  be  required 
to  attend  all  the  time.  Such  resolutions  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  century  there  had  been  a certain  slackness  in 
the  working  of  the  Secession  Divinity  Halls  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Universities.1 

Prior  to  1824  students  for  the  ministry  of  the  Relief  Church  attended 
the  theological  classes  of  the  Universities,  though  they  were  under  the 
superintendence  of  Relief  presbyteries.  Longstanding  dissatisfaction  with 
this  arrangement  became  acute  when  it  appeared  that  pressure  was  being 
brought  on  Relief  students  to  get  them  to  join  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Accordingly  the  Relief  Church  set  up  its  own  Divinity  Hall  in  1824  with 
the  Rev.  James  Thomson  of  Paisley  as  Professor.  There  were  then 
nineteen  students,  some  of  them  belonging  to  each  of  the  four  sessions 
which  constituted  the  course  prescribed.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that, 
though  the  majority  of  Relief  students  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  divinity  classes  of  Glasgow  University,  yet  when  their  denominational 
seminary  was  established  the  Senate  of  the  University  conferred  a doc- 
torate of  divinity  on  Mr.  Thomson.2  In  1841  after  his  death  two  Professors 
were  appointed  and  the  Relief  Hall  was  fixed  in  Glasgow. 

After  the  Union  of  the  United  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  in  1847 
the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  opened  at 
Edinburgh  with  five  Professors  and  considerably  more  than  100  students.3 
The  session  was  nominally  two  months  but  in  fact  was  sometimes  shorter, 
and  the  Professors  still  held  pastoral  charges.  Some  of  them  were  men  of 
international  reputation,  like  Dr.  John  Eadie;  yet  it  has  been  stated  that 
"the  students  came  to  regard  their  six  or  seven  weeks  in  the  capital  of 
Scotland  as  more  or  less  of  a holiday",  so  that  it  was  questionable  whether 
“as  successful  work  was  done  by  the  five  professors  as  when  the  students 
in  some  quiet  country  retreat  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  one 
dominating  personality".4  At  all  events  after  less  than  twenty  years  the 

1 D.  Woodside:  The  Soul  of  a Scottish  Church,  p.  133. 

* W.  Mackelvie:  Annals  & Statistics  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  p.  688. 

3 ibid:  p.  276  f. 

4 D.  Woodside:  op.  cit.  p.  134  f. 
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United  Presbyterian  Church  decided  to  reorganize  its  Divinity  Hall. 
The  session  was  extended  to  five  or  six  months  and  the  Professors  were 
freed  from  pastoral  duties.  Five  Chairs  were  instituted,  consisting  of  the 
normal  four  and  also  a Chair  of  Practical  Training,  designed  to  bring 
the  academic  teaching  of  the  other  Chairs  to  a focus  in  direct  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

The  remodelled  Hall  opened  in  November,  1876,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  dissatisfaction  was  rife  among  the  students,  and  indeed  further 
afield.  The  students’  complaints  were  described  in  1890  as  follows — 
“that  the  teaching  was  too  elementary,  too  linguistic,  too  departmental, 
too  antique;  that  some  aspects  of  modern  theology  were  ignored,  and  that 
little  heed  was  paid  to  current  controversies,  especially  to  those  which 
bear  upon  the  authorship  and  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Bible”.1 
Dr.  Woodside  reports  that  “as  far  as  the  Synod  was  concerned,  the 
feeling  in  1892  was  that  the  Church  had  been  fully  as  well  served  by  the 
old  system  as  by  the  new”,  and  he  suggests  two  reasons  why,  despite 
the  eminence  of  some  of  the  Professors,  the  training  was  ineffective. 
For  one  thing,  there  was  absent  the  stimulus  which  Free  Church  students 
derived  from  rivalry  between  their  Colleges,  and  hence,  as  he  puts  it, 
“the  spirit  of  work  was  absent  from  the  Hall”.  Another  reason  was  that 
the  reorganization  of  the  Hall  led  to  a virtual  cessation  of  presbyterial 
exercises  and  presbyterial  examination  became  more  or  less  a formality. 
“When  the  Hall  lasted  for  only  six  weeks,  a most  thorough  course  of 
reading  and  instruction  was  carried  on  by  Presbyteries  throughout  the 
year.  Presbyteries  no  doubt  differed,  both  as  to  the  extent  of  the  work 
required  and  the  thoroughness  on  which  they  insisted.  But,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  some  of  the  traditions  of  that  time,  not  a few  of  the  ministers 
appointed  by  th?  Presbyteries  to  examine  the  students  were  thorough 
martinets  and  a termined  that  the  youth  of  the  Church  should  be 
thoroughly  equipped.  They  prescribed  large  portions  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  considerable  portions  of  books  on  Theology  and  Church  History, 
and  at  the  same  time  required  written  sermons,  lectures  and  exercises. 
It  was  a rule  that  the  students  had  to  deliver  one  or  more  of  these  without 
notes  before  the  Presbytery,  and  to  many  sensitive  students  this  ordeal 
was  worse  than  the  terrors  of  death”.2 

Dr.  David  Welsh,  last  Moderator  of  the  pre-Disruption  Assembles 
told  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  that  in  his  opinion  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  three  theological  Colleges,  each  having  four 
professors  at  least,  but  meantime  he  would  be  content  with  one.  Accor- 

1 MacEwen:  Life  of  John  Cairns,  p.  756. 

3 D.  Woodside:  op.  cit.  pp.  137  ff. 
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dingly  in  the  autumn  of  1843  New  College,  Edinburgh,  was  instituted, 
Welsh  and  Chalmers  who  had  given  up  their  Chairs  in  the  University 
being  among  the  four  professors.  The  first  enrolment  was  103,  76  of  that 
number  entering  as  first  year  students.  For  a time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Free  Church,  not  content  with  establishing  a theological  college,  was 
going  to  make  it  something  like  a new  university  by  providing  Chairs  in 
Arts  subjects  too,  on  the  ground  that  the  Chairs  in  all  faculties  of  the 
University  were,  theoretically  at  all  events,  confined  to  members  of  the 
Established  Church.  A beginning  was  made  with  the  appointment  of 
P.  C.  MacDougall  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  while  provision  was 
also  made  for  tutorial  instruction  in  classics  and  mathematics.  Later 
A.  Campbell  Fraser  became  Professor  of  Logic.  Fortunately  these 
arrangements  proved  temporary.  The  University  tests  were  abolished  in 
1853,  and  Free  Church  influence  was  strong  enough,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arose,  to  effect  the  election  of  Professors  MacDougall  and  Fraser 
to  the  corresponding  University  Chairs. 

Meanwhile  a formidable  controversy  had  arisen  in  the  Free  Church 
over  the  expediency  of  having  more  than  one  College.  On  the  one  hand 
it  was  maintained  by  Professor  William  Cunningham  that  a properly 
equipped  school  of  theology  must  have  at  least  five  professors,  a more 
ample  staff  than  any  of  the  University  Faculties  could  show,  and  that 
while  the  other  University  centres  might  provide  preparatory  classes 
there  should  be  in  Edinburgh  one  great  theological  institution  for  the 
whole  Church.  Moreover,  since  the  Free  Church  had  undertaken  vast 
responsibilities  in  many  fields,  one  College  was  a sufficient  burden  to 
carry.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Candlish  and  others  held  it  to  be  a groundless 
assumption  that  the  Free  Church  could  not  support  more  Colleges  than 
one,  and  it  was  argued  that  if  there  were  but  one,  it  would  draw  its 
students  from  a limited  area,  and  in  course  of  time  the  supply  would 
become  inadequate.  A good  deal  of  feeling  entered  into  the  debate,  so 
much  so  that  Cunningham  and  Candlish  became  estranged,  and  the 
breach  between  them  was  not  healed  for  some  years.  By  1851,  however, 
the  issue  was  decided  in  principle,  and  from  1856  to  1929  the  Free  Church, 
and  then  the  United  Free  Church,  had  three  theological  Colleges,  at 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  respectively. 

The  passage  of  time  vindicated  Candlish  rather  than  Cunningham. 
By  the  time  the  Free  Church  celebrated  its  jubilee  it  could  be  claimed 
that  each  of  its  Colleges  had  as  ample  a provision  as  Cunningham  had 
deemed  essential  for  his  one  central  institution.  “The  Edinburgh  College 
has  six  professors;  Glasgow  has  five;  Aberdeen  has  four,  with  a lecturer; 
attached  to  the  three  is  an  extra  professor  who  divides  his  services  among 
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them  all;  and  the  average  yearly  attendance  of  students  is  250”. 1 In 
explanation  of  that  quotation  it  may  be  added  that  New  College  had  a 
Chair  of  Apologetics  and  Pastoral  Theology  and  that  there  was  a lecture- 
ship in  Natural  Science  at  Aberdeen  and  Chairs  in  that  subject  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  latter  being  raised  to  that  status  from  a 
lectureship  in  1884.  There  is  a common  opinion  that  this  teaching  of 
natural  science  was  due  to  the  Free  Church’s  panic  over  the  advent  of 
Darwinism.  That  is  quite  a mistake.  The  Free  Church  had  made  provision 
for  such  teaching  in  its  Colleges  before  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  appeared. 
So  far  as  New  College,  Edinburgh,  was  concerned,  this  was  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  Natural  Science  had  always  had  a place  in  the  Scottish 
Arts  course,  and  when  the  Free  Church  set  itself  to  provide  such  a course 
this  Chair  found  a place  along  with  the  two  philosophical  Chairs.  There 
was  no  need  to  make  the  same  provision  even  temporarily  in  Aberdeen 
and  Glasgow,  and  one  supposes  that  science  teaching  in  Free  Church 
Colleges  there  was  due  partly  to  tradition  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  prominent  laymen  in  the  Church,  like  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Hugh  Miller  and  Alexander  Thomson  of  Banchory  who  were  keenly 
interested  in  science  and  believed  in  its  usefulness  for  the  training  of  the 
ministry. 

As  for  the  peripatetic  Professor,  he  was  none  other  than  Alexander 
Duff,  the  first  official  foreign  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
the  great  pioneer  of  educational  missions  in  India.  When  he  came  home 
from  India  in  1864  he  raised  a sum  of  £10,000  to  found  a Chair  of  Evan- 
gelistic Theology.  At  first  he  had  no  thought  of  it  for  himself,  but  later 
he  changed  his  mind,  was  appointed  to  it  in  1867,  and  held  the  position 
for  fully  ten  years.  The  original  intention  was  to  have  it  established  in 
Edinburgh,  but  it  was  decided  that  all  three  Colleges  should  have  the 
benefit  of  a course  of  lectures.  In  1880  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  who  had  been 
a colleague  of  Duff  in  India  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  but  when  he 
resigned  in  1892,  the  General  Assembly,  paying  heed  to  views  that  had 
been  strongly  expressed  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Duff’s  death,  resolved  that 
distinguished  missionaries  and  others  should  be  appointed  for  short 
periods,  and  this  practice  continued  till  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century.  A Norwegian  scholar  has  studied  this  Chair  of  Evangelistic 
Theology  and  has  declared  it  to  be  the  first  Chair  of  Missions  ever  to  be 
established  anywhere.2 3 

1 Norman  L.  Walker:  Chapters  from  the  History  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 

p.  hi. 

3 Olav  Guttorm  Myklebust:  The  Study  of  Missions  in  Theological  Education . 
(Oslo  1955)  Vol.  1.  p.  184. 
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The  course  in  the  Free  Church  Colleges  consisted  of  four  sessions  of 
two  terms  each.  Proposals  for  a reduction  to  three  sessions  were  made 
several  times  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  but  nothing  was  done  till 
after  the  first  world  war.  The  institution  of  a three  session  course  which 
took  place  then  did  not  greatly  reduce  the  hours  of  class  work,  for  summer 
terms,  first  one  and  then  two  in  the  three  years,  soon  became  regular 
practice. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Divinity  Hall  with 
the  Free  Church  Colleges  in  1900  made  no  fundamental  difference;  but 
it  enabled  a Chair  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Christian  Ethics  to  be 
established  in  the  Glasgow  College  and  in  the  Aberdeen  College  a Chair  of 
New  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  a subject  which  had  been 
previously  shared  there  by  two  others  of  the  staff. 

What  training  the  Episcopal  Church  was  able  to  give  its  clergy  during 
the  times  of  persecution  in  the  eighteenth  century  does  not  appear,  but 
Arthur  Petrie  who  had  been  priest  at  Folia,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Moray  in  1776,  continued  to  reside  at  Folia  in  the  Aberdeen  diocese 
and  used  his  house  there  as  a Theological  College  for  men  intended  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Church.  One  of  his  pupils,  the  later  Bishop  Jolly, 
continued  the  same  work  at  his  house  in  Fraserburgh,  and  in  1810  one 
of  his  parishioners,  Miss  Panton,  left  a sum  of  money  for  the  building 
and  endowing  of  a College. 

The  first  to  hold  office  under  the  Panton  Trust  was  the  Rev.  James 
Walker  who  belonged  to  Fraserburgh.  When  he  became  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  he  continued  to  teach  theological  students,  as  did  his  successor. 
Bishop  Charles  H.  Terrot.  Later  the  College  was  located  for  some  thirteen 
years  at  Glenalmond,  but  John  Dowden,  Pantonian  Professor  of  Theology 
and  later  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  got  the  Scottish  bishops  to  agree  that 
Edinburgh  was  a more  convenient  centre,  and  brought  the  College  back 
there  in  1876.  In  1880  a house  was  rented  in  Rosebery  Crescent:  in  1890 
Coates  Hall  was  purchased  and,  with  adaptations  and  extensions,  it 
remains  the  Theological  College  of  the  Church.1 

Training  for  the  Congregational  ministry  in  Scotland  goes  back  to  the 
classes  maintained  by  Robert  Haldane  from  1799 t°  1808.  When  Haldane’s 
financial  aid  was  withdrawn  these  classes  ceased,  but  the  Glasgow  Theo- 
logical Academy  for  training  ministers  for  the  Scottish  Congregational 
churches  opened  in  October  1811  with  two  tutors  and  eight  students. 
The  course  prescribed  covered  the  usual  Arts  subjects  as  well  as  Theology. 

1 F.  Goldie:  A Short  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  pp.  60,  91  f. 
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For  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  Arts  course  the  students  were  to 
attend  University  classes  at  Glasgow  and  then  receive  their  theological 
teaching  from  the  two  tutors.  The  normal  course  was  four  years,  but  that 
might  be  extended  to  five  where  necessary  to  provide  rudimentary 
instruction  as  an  introduction  to  the  course. 

The  original  tutors  were  Greville  Ewing  and  Ralph  Wardlaw,  ministers 
of  churches  in  Glasgow,  who  continued  to  give  their  services  gratuitously 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1855  when  William  Lindsay  Alexander  and 
Anthony  Gowan  were  appointed  tutors,  while  retaining  their  charges  in 
Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith  respectively,  the  Academy  was  transferred  to 
Edinburgh  and  began  to  be  called  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Scottish 
Congregational  Churches.  For  many  years  it  used  class-rooms  in  church 
premises,  but  in  1884  it  settled  in  quarters  of  its  own  in  George  Square, 
and  in  1921  as  the  Scottish  Congregational  College  it  moved  to  Hope 
Terrace,  Edinburgh.  In  1877  Dr.  Alexander  as  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  was  also  made  Principal  and  released  from  pastoral  duties,  and 
in  1893  the  other  Professor  was  also  set  free  to  give  his  full  time  to  College 
work. 

Twice,  in  the  course  of  its  history  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  has 
this  institution  been  enriched  by  unions.  The  first  was  a natural  conse- 
quence of  the  merging  of  the  Congregational  Union  and  the  Evangelical 
Union  in  1896.  The  Theological  Hall  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  which 
had  taken  its  origin  at  Kilmarnock  a few  months  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  Union  in  1843,  and  had  been  transferred  to  Glasgow  in  1851, 
provided  in  1897  two  teachers  for  the  united  institution.  The  second 
union  was  more  unusual  in  that  the  two  bodies  concerned — the  Con- 
gregational Union  and  the  United  Free  Church  as  constituted  after 
1929 — did  not  themselves  unite,  though  their  Colleges  did,  the  United 
Free  Church  contributing  Professor  Allan  Barr  to  the  combined  teaching 
staff.1 

In  Scotland  training  for  the  Baptist  ministry  also  goes  back  to  the 
Haldanes.  When  they  adopted  Baptist  views  they  continued  the  policy 
they  had  pursued  in  helping  their  earlier  churches;  and  in  1820  Robert 
Haldane  arranged  for  some  twenty  men  to  be  supported  by  him  at 
Grantown-on-Spey  while  being  taught  by  Mr.  Lachlan  McIntosh.  There 
were  also  in  the  early  decades  of  the  century  several  Baptist  churches  in 
Scotland  with  English  affiliations.  They  formed  in  1837  a Baptist  Academi- 
cal Society  which  sent  students  to  Baptist  colleges  south  of  the  Border. 

1 H.  Escott:  A History  of  Scottish  Congregationalism,  pp.  92,  129-132,  145-149, 
216-220. 
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It  was  found,  however,  that  of  thirty  students  sent  out  only  six  returned 
to  work  in  Scotland,  and  in  a few  years  the  society  lapsed.  In  1845 
Francis  Johnstone,  who  was  a leader  in  an  early  Baptist  Union  of  Scotland 
which  comprised  only  the  non-Calvinistic  churches,  gathered  several 
young  men  around  him  at  Cupar,  and  on  his  removal  to  Edinburgh  next 
year  he  formed  a Baptist  Theological  Academy  with  himself  as  tutor. 
The  course  prescribed  was  ambitious,  since  it  included  the  full  range  of 
theological  disciplines  taught  by  Johnstone  as  well  as  Arts  classes  in  the 
University.  With  Johnstone’s  removal  to  Cambridge  in  1856  the  Academy 
as  well  as  this  first  Baptist  Union  came  to  an  end. 

That  same  year,  however,  a new  Baptist  Association  of  Scotland  came 
into  being,  one  of  whose  objects  was  the  provision  of  an  educated  ministry. 
The  plan  of  training  included  a University  course  and  concurrently  a 
theological  course  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James  Paterson,  minister 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Adelaide  Place  Church,  Glasgow.  In  1869  this 
Baptist  Association  gave  place  to  the  present  Baptist  Union  of  Scotland, 
and  ministerial  training  became  part  of  the  Union’s  programme.  Unfor- 
tunately there  was  acute  difference  of  opinion  as  to  policy  in  the  Union. 
Some  aimed  at  a fully  equipped  and  endowed  College,  and,  as  a step  to 
that  end,  a collegiate  system  whereby  instruction  would  be  given  by  three 
or  four  ministers  who  would  retain  their  charges.  Others  proposed  to 
put  the  whole  responsibility  on  a full  time  tutor  who  might  seek  the  aid 
of  occasional  lecturers  on  special  subjects.  Others  again,  holding  that  the 
denomination  in  Scotland  was  not  able  to  maintain  either  of  these  plans, 
urged  that  Baptist  students  be  sent  to  theological  institutions  already 
in  existence,  whether  Presbyterian  or  other  in  Scotland,  or  Baptist 
Colleges  in  England.  The  outcome  of  a long  period,  marked  by  emergency 
measures  and  continual  controversy,  was  that  the  Baptist  Union  handed 
over  the  education  of  students  for  the  ministry  to  an  independent  body 
formed  for  the  purpose.  Thus  in  1894  the  present  Baptist  Theological 
College  of  Scotland  came  into  being.  Its  location  at  first  was  in  the 
premises  of  Adelaide  Place  Church;  but  in  1925  it  came  to  occupy  along 
with  the  Baptist  Union  headquarters  a handsome  block  of  buildings  in 
West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow.1 

The  original  plan  was  that  theological  study  should  follow  graduation 
in  Arts,  but  owing  to  lack  of  finance  the  arrangement  in  operation  was 
that  students  should  pursue  a full  University  course  in  the  winter  months 
and  take  their  theological  classes  for  ten  weeks  in  the  summer.  For 
many  years  the  teaching  work  was  shared  by  several  scholarly  ministers 

1 G.  Yuille,  editor:  History  of  the  Baptists  in  Scotland,  pp.  251-258. 
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who  retained  their  charges,  but  in  1914  the  receipt  of  a large  endowment 
enabled  the  Committee  to  oppoint  Dr.  Jervis  Coats  as  Principal,  devoting 
his  full  time  to  the  College,  and  to  appoint  an  additional  lecturer  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Forbes  who  succeeded  Dr.  Coats  as  Principal  in  1921. 
In  193°  a winter  session  in  theology  was  added  to  the  three  summer 
sessions  already  required  of  students.  After  Dr.  A.  B.  Miller  became 
Principal  in  1950  the  summer  sessions  in  theology  were  abolished  in 
favour  of  two  full  sessions,  both  for  ordinary  and  for  modified  course 
students.  The  teaching  staff  is  now  three  in  number,  of  whom  two, 
including  the  Principal,  are  full  time;  and  the  normal  course  for  ordinary 
students  is  five  years,  three  in  the  University  Faculty  of  Arts  and  two  in 
the  theological  classes  of  the  College. 

* * * * * 

The  number  of  divinity  students  at  different  periods  is  difficult  to 
estimate  because  matriculation  and  class  enrolment  were  not  very 
systematic  in  former  times.  We  have,  however,  some  figures  for  the 
eighteenth  century.  Wodrow,  writing  in  1726  says,  “The  students  at 
Edinburgh  this  year  are  209;  those  at  Glasgow  59;  at  Aberdeen  39;  at 
St.  Andrews  39”. 1 * The  average  number  of  students  of  divinity  at  St. 
Andrews  from  1773-1782  was  30,  the  greatest  number  in  any  one  year 
being  35.2  At  Aberdeen  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  there  were  about  100 
students  in  divinity,  but  only  a third  of  them  were  in  regular  attendance. 
“The  greater  part,  consisting  chiefly  of  students  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching,  or  as  tutors  in  gentlemen’s  families,  hear  only  a few  lectures  and 
deliver  a certain  number  of  exercises  in  each  of  the  divinity  halls”.3  In 
Edinburgh  the  greatest  number  of  divinity  students  in  any  one  year 
between  1790  and  1809  was  146,  and  the  average  number  was  128,  but 
how  many  of  these  were  giving  only  partial  attendance  is  not  stated.4 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  numbers  everywhere 
were  tending  to  increase,  as  is  evident  from  a comparison  of  these  figures 
with  the  numbers  in  the  middle  1820’s  as  estimated  on  the  basis  of  returns 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1826-30.  The  total,  amazing  as 
it  seems  now,  was  not  far  short  of  seven  hundred.  In  Edinburgh  there 
were  roughly  150  regular  and  100  partial  students.5  In  Glasgow  the 

1 R.  Wodrow:  Correspondence,  iii.  p.  259. 

* O.S.A.  XIII.  p.  208. 

3 W.  Kennedy:  Annals  of  Aberdeen,  1818,  ii  p.  100. 

4 R.  Kerr:  Memoir  of  W.  Smellie,  1811,  ii  p.  205  f. 

8 General  Report,  Appendix,  Edinburgh,  pp.  153,  161. 
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figures  were  about  140  regular  and  60  partial.1  In  Aberdeen  there  were 
about  70  regular  and  80  partial,2  and  in  St.  Andrews  60  regular  and  30 
partial.3  Over  all,  regular  students  would  number  somewhat  over  400 
and  irregular  students  somewhat  over  250.  In  judging  these  figures  one 
must  remember  that  the  law  of  the  Church  at  this  time  required  regular 
attendance  for  only  three  sessions  out  of  a four  session  course  or  two 
sessions  out  of  a five  session  course,  and  that  the  General  Assembly  did 
not  enact  till  1826  that  every  student  should  give  at  least  one  session  of 
regular  attendance  in  the  permitted  irregular  course  of  six  sessions. 


An  interesting  point  arises  as  to  the  adequacy  of  this  supply  of  students. 
After  stating  that  on  an  average  for  twelve  years  the  divinity  students 
enrolled  at  Glasgow  had  amounted  to  200,  the  greatest  number  having 
been  233  and  the  smallest  161,  the  Report  goes  on  to  say,  “If  the  lowest 
of  these  numbers  were  permanent,  it  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  supply  of  ah  the  livings  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  usual 
number  of  vacancies  occurring  in  one  year  is  only  about  30”.“  Now 
accordmg  to  the  rough  figures  quoted  above,  Edinburgh  in  the  1820’s 
was  turning  out  on  an  average  37  regular  and  17  partial  students  a year 
Glasgow  35  regffiar  and  10  partial,  Aberdeen  17  regular  and  13  partial' 
and  St.  Andrews  15  regular  and  5 partial-that  is  if  we  may  assume  that 
the  regular  students  of  each  session  were  distributed  over  four  years  and 
he  irregular  or  partial  students  over  six  years.  Thus  the  Scottish  Univer- 

" thls  time  bad  an  approximate  output  of  150  potential  ministers 
a year,  of  whom  almost  one  third  had  taken  a more  or  less  partial  or 

aMh^n  C°T‘  Kf+the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  parishes  of  Scotland 
at  that  period  was  but  30  a year,  what  happened  to  the  remaining  120  men? 

Part  of  the  answer  may  be  that  some  of  them  never  intended  to  be 

““dents5  intending11  th^  °f  ?“‘knd' for  the  given  probably  include 

Th„  b 1 ; rf  “8,. the  mmistry  ‘he  Relief  and  Burgher  Churches 

to  1824  and  Stmhers  to  “V*  Universit>'  “vilify  Halls  down 

a divinitv  ct,J  ttn’fthe  blstonan  of  that  Church  declares  that  although 

cert  ficati ^from  ht  n r ^ ^ re(luired  to  F^uc/a 

ertificate  from  his  parish  minister,  yet  this  was  never  known  to  be  refused 

1 ibid.  Glasgow,  pp.  251,263. 

2 ibid,  Aberdeen,  pp.  322,  327. 

3 ibid.  St.  Andrews,  pp.  407,  409. 

* ibid.  Glasgow,  p.  251. 

• How  far  the  stricter  regulations  of  the  Church  led  tn  a r • 

uncertain.  It  may  be  significant  that  whTo  twT  * u de?line  m numbers  is 
233  in  1819-20,  b/1831  it  h“llS  toT^  KnUI?b,erxm  Glase°w  reached 

may  be  suggested  such  as  the  withdrawal  of  Relief  c*8*6  7V  °ther  reas°ns 
had  attended  at  Glasgow.  al  °f  R ef  students,  for  most  of  them 
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to  a dissenter  simply  because  he  was  a dissenter.  ‘ 'All  the  Relief  students 
got  them,  and  many  of  the  Burghers  also  must  have  got  the  same;  for, 
while  they  attended  their  own  hall  in  harvest,  many  of  them  also  attended 
during  the  winter  the  divinity  halls  of  the  Universities”.1  England,  and 
more  certainly  Ireland,  would  also  contribute  a number  of  students. 

Another  part  of  the  answer  is  that  some  students  would  find  places 
overseas  as  chaplains  and  missionaries.  There  were  also  openings  in 
England  and  in  the  Colonies,  particularly  Canada.  A further  part  of  the 
answer  is  that  some  students  of  that  period  would  be  required  for  the 
Parliamentary  Churches  set  up  in  remote  districts  under  the  Act  of  1824 
and  for  the  charges  set  up  under  the  great  pre-Disruption  effort  for 
Church  Extension  led  by  Chalmers.  Students  not  accounted  for  under 
these  headings  would  presumably  continue  in  other  occupations,  mostly 
in  teaching,  till  the  Disruption  opened  the  way  to  a charge  either  in  the 
Established  Church  or  the  Free  Church. 

The  Free  Church  began  with  no  difficulties  about  ministerial  man- 
power. It  had  450  ministers  and  perhaps  as  many  as  200  probationers.2 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  seems  to  have  had  no  worries  on  this 
score,  and  the  Established  Church,  too,  after  the  difficulties  of  the  im- 
mediate post-Disruption  period  had  been  surmounted,  had  little  trouble 
till  the  end  of  the  century.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  revival 
movement  which  reached  Scotland  from  Ulster  in  1859  and  the  subse- 
quent campaigns  of  Moody  and  Sankey,  especially  the  first  one  in  1873-4, 
each  produced  its  crop  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Just  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  however,  a note  of  anxiety  begins  faintly  to  be  heard 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  this  subject,  and  that  note  has  never  ceased 
sounding  except  during  the  decade  between  the  union  of  the  Churches 
in  1929  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  Ministers  in  1899 
mentions  “the  serious  diminution  in  the  number  of  theological  students 
observable  during  the  last  few  years”,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  trend  was 
not  unconnected  with  the  proposals  for  a shortened  Arts-Divinity  course 
and  for  a modified  course  for  older  men  which  became  vocal  about  that 
time. 

The  number  of  students  after  the  First  World  War  was  swollen  by 
inclusion  of  men  whose  course  had  been  interrupted  or  delayed  by  war 
service,  but  in  the  few  years  before  the  union  of  1929  students  claiming 
war  privilege  had  ceased,  and  the  figures  may  be  regarded  as  normal  for 

» G.  Struthers:  History  of  the  Relief  Church,  p.  432. 

9 J.  H.  S.  Burleigh:  A Church  History  of  Scotland,  p.  355. 
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that  period.  In  1925-6  there  were  69  of  whom  8 had  war  privilege,  in 
1926-7  there  were  81  of  whom  4 had  war  privilege,  in  1927-8  there  were 
95  and  in  1928-9  there  were  116.  More  illuminating  as  to  the  relative 
position  of  supply  and  need  is  the  fact  that  a sub-committee  of  the 
Education  for  the  Ministry  Committee  in  1924  said  that  it  had  found 
“that  during  the  last  twenty  years  there  had  been  an  annual  average 
deficit  of  approximately  eleven  licentiates,  and  that  only  in  one  year  had 
the  average  requirements  been  reached.  The  deficit  had  been  made  good 
from  the  surplus  of  licentiates  from  earlier  years,  and  by  the  admission  of 
licentiates  and  ordained  ministers  of  other  churches”.  Further,  “one  of 
the  principal  contributing  causes  to  the  lack  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
was  the  serious  dislocation  that  now  existed  between  the  general  secondary 
education  in  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  and  that  required  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Church.  It  was  shown  that  there  was  a very  large  number  of 
students  entering  the  Universities  with  French  and  lower  Latin,  so  that 
students  completing  their  Arts  course  found  there  were  three  ancient 
languages  they  must  study  for  the  Entrance  Examination  to  the  Divinity 
Hall”. 

As  regards  the  United  Free  Church  from  1900  to  1929,  Dr.  James 
Bulloch  from  a survey  of  its  Fasti  as  well  as  from  personal  observation 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  never  produced  sufficient  ministers 
from  its  own  congregations,  and  that  it  would  have  been  in  difficulties 
had  it  not  drawn  a small  but  continuous  supply  from  other  denominations. 

This  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  report  of  a conference  between 
representatives  of  the  Education  for  the  Ministry  Committee  and  the 
College  Committee  of  the  United  Free  Church  in  February,  1926.  The 
deficit  of  students  at  that  time  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  said  to  be 
15  per  year,  and  in  the  United  Free  Church  12  per  year.  The  United  Free 
Church  already  made  provision  for  a special  examination  for  older  men, 
somewhat  easier  than  the  demand  of  the  Universities  Entrance  Board, 
followed  by  an  arranged  course  of  five  years,  two  in  Arts  and  three  in 
Divinity.  This  was  said  to  be  opening  the  door  to  an  average  of  nearly 
5 students  a year,  though  some  of  them  preferred  to  take  a full  Arts 
course.  It  was  no  doubt  as  a result  of  this  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Assembly  in  1927  passed  an  Interim  Act  instituting  a modified  course  for 
men  over  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

In  the  decade  between  1929  and  1939  the  number  of  students  for 
the  ministry  of  the  reunited  Church  of  Scotland  attained  a peak  far 
beyond  anything  that  has  been  known  since. 
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In  1929-30  there  were  120  enrolled  in  the  University  Faculties,  and 
124  in  the  Church  Colleges,  a total  of  244.  In  1930-31  the  figures  were  94 
and  146,  a total  of  240.  In  nine  sessions  from  1931-2  to  1939-40  inclusive 
the  totals  were  263,  259,  281,  305,  354,  367,  322,  308  and  242.  In  session 
I934'5  the  entrants  numbered  108;  in  1935-6  ,138,  in  1936-7,  132;  in 
i937-8.  78;  and  in  1938-9,  102.  The  peak  years  were  1935-6  with  354,  of 
whom  138  were  entrants,  and  1936-7  with  367  of  whom  132  were  entrants. 

In  the  period  since  the  second  world  war  it  has  often  been  stated  that, 
while  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  require  about  one  hundred  licentiates 
a year  to  meet  all  its  obligations,  the  intake  of  students  each  year  on  the 
average  has  been  somewhat  short  of  sixty. 

***** 

The  Church  of  Scotland  accepted  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  as  its  subordinate  standards  just 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  but  for  the  remainder  of 
that  century  ecclesiastical  strife  was  constant  and  bitter,  and  theology 
does  not  flourish,  except  in  some  polemical  aspects,  in  such  an  atmosphere. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  something  almost  paradoxical  about 
men’s  attitude  to  the  Westminster  Confession.  On  the  one  hand,  since 
the  Scot  is  an  individualist  and  not  very  prone  to  unquestioning  belief 
in  anything,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  a constant  undercurrent  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Confession.  Wodrow,  writing  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  decade  of  the  century,  mentions  divinity  students  and  others  in 
Glasgow  who  opposed  the  Confession;  while  of  a group  of  students  in 
Edinburgh,  who  were  of  the  same  mind,  one  made  difficulties  about 
signing  the  Confession  before  licence,  though  eventually  he  complied.1 
In  the  1770’s  there  was  a controversy  in  the  press  about  the  obligation  of 
subscription  to  the  Confession;  and  it  is  believed  that  one  of  the  things 
which  moved  Principal  Robertson  to  retire  from  the  leadership  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1780  was  that  he  was  being  urged  by  some  of  the 
Moderate  party  to  take  up  the  question  of  subscription,  and  this  he  was 
stedfastly  resolved  not  to  do.2 

On  the  other  hand,  when  some  of  the  young  men  who  had  wanted  to 
be  relieved  of  subscription  attained  to  places  of  leadership  in  the  Church 
they  kept  silence  about  the  matter.  The  explanation  would  seem  to  be 
twofold.  For  one  thing,  while  the  Confession  probably  never  represented 
the  convictions  of  a majority  of  Scotsmen,  it  did  represent  for  over  two 
hundred  years  the  convictions  of  a fervent  and  forceful  minority.  The 

1 R.  Wodrow:  Analecta,  iii,  pp.  170,  174. 

1 Collected  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  vol.  to.  p.  237  note. 
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Evangelicals  were  always  zealous  for  the  Confession  for  in  it  they  could 
find  their  distinctive  views  expressed.  For  another  thing,  the  Confession 
as  the  standard  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  part  of  the  Revolution 
Settlement,  and,  as  such,  was  a rallying-point  against  first  Jacobites  and 
then  Jacobins;  indeed  it  became  a kind  of  national  institution.  Men  might 
grumble  about  subscription  as  they  grumbled  about  patronage;  but  they 
were  not  prepared  to  carry  opposition  too  far  in  either  connection,  lest 
in  the  turmoil  more  might  be  lost  than  gained.  Thus  for  the  typical 
eighteenth  century  Moderate  the  Confession  acquired  a value  which  had 
little  reference  to  its  theology.  He  could  accept  it  as  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, a historical  document  not  more  objectionable  than  any  other  likely 
to  be  put  in  its  place.  For  the  typical  Evangelical  it  came  to  have  a 
sanctity  as  a religious  code  which  must  not  be  questioned.  Any  deviation 
from  it  would  mean  a lapse  from  evangelical  orthodoxy.  Strict  adherence 
to  the  Confession  could  almost  be  regarded  as  the  article  of  a standing  or 
falling  Church. 

Further,  when  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Evangelical  Revival 
had  changed  the  atmosphere,  even  grumbling  at  subscription  ceased. 
Both  Moderates  and  Evangelicals  were  so  devoted  to  the  Confession  that 
they  could  unite  to  cast  out  Macleod  Campbell  and  Edward  Irving  as 
deviationists. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  heavily  charged  with  dogmatic  orthodoxy, 
one  suspects  that  divinity  students,  brought  up  on  the  Catechisms  and 
with  the  Confession  in  their  hands,  might  feel  that  they  were  reasonably 
grounded  in  theology  before  beginning  their  divinity  studies;  and  that 
professors  might  feel  that  nothing  more  was  required  of  them  save  to 
comment  on  a standard  text-book  like  Pictet  or  Marckius,  to  give  lectures 
expounding,  expanding  and  defending  the  theological  system  of  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms,  and  through  questioning,  discussion  and  prescribed 
exercises  to  assure  themselves  that  their  students  had  the  substance  of 
these  documents  readily  in  mind. 

That  such  was  the  practice  during  the  eighteenth  century  and  after  • 
is  clear  from  reports  of  the  plan  followed  by  some  of  the  professors.  For 
instance,  one  may  compare  Jupiter  Carlyle’s  account  of  divinity  teaching 
as  he  found  it  in  Edinburgh  with  what  is  presumably  an  authoritative 
statement  emanating  from  the  parties  concerned.  “The  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Gowdie,  Professor  of  Divinity.  He  gives  lectures  on  Ben.  Picteti  Theologia 
Christiana,  and  on  some  parts  of  the  Sacred  Text;  and  prescribes  exercises 
to  the  students,  which  are  delivered  before  him  in  the  divinity-hall. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Patrick  Cuming,  Professor  of  Church-history.  He  gives 
lectures  on  Jo  Alphonsi  Turretini  Compendium  Historiae  Ecclesiasticae.” 

The  same  source,  under  the  heading,  Professors  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
gives  “The  Rev.  Mr.  William  Dawson,  Professor  of  Hebrew.  He  teaches 
Leusden’s  Grammar,  and  analyses  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew”.1 

For  William  Leechman’s  practice  in  Glasgow  we  have  the  detailed 
account  by  Dr.  James  Wodrow.  During  a session  of  six  months  Leechman 
lectured  for  a full  hour  regularly  four  days  a week;  and  on  Fridays,  and 
sometimes  on  Saturdays  too,  he  spent  an  hour  in  hearing  discourses  by 
the  students,  on  which  he  made  his  own  observations.  On  Monday  he 
lectured  on  a New  Testament  passage,  read  in  the  original  and  explained. 
On  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  sometimes  Friday  he  dealt  with  polemical 
divinity,  the  principal  controversies  of  Christian  history.  The  text-book 
was  Pictet’s  Shorter  System,  afterwards  changed  for  Ostervald’s.  “These 
authors’,  says  Wodrow,  “were  chiefly  useful  to  him  in  their  arrangement 
of  the  subject”.  He  covered  this  considerable  field  in  two  sessions.  On 
Wednesday  one  year  he  lectured  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
the  next  year  on  the  composition  of  sermons.2 

Leechman  divided  the  evidences  into  two  branches — first,  the  internal 
evidence  of  Christianity  resulting  from  the  perfection  of  the  moral  doctrine 
and  character  of  its  Author;  second,  the  more  direct  or  external  evidence 
arising  from  miracles  and  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies.3  Wodrow 
adds  that  Leechman  wrote  his  lectures  in  English,  and  remarks  that 
“even  the  young  men  designed  for  the  ministry  among  the  Seceders,  who 
are  considered  as  the  most  rigid  sect  in  Scotland,  attended  Dr.  Leechman’s 
lectures  in  considerable  numbers”.4 

When  Dr.  Robert  Burns  entered  the  Edinburgh  Divinity  Hall  in  1805 
he  found  that  Andrew  Hunter,  the  Professor  of  Divinity  “commented  on 
the  Latin  duodecimo  volumes  of  Pictet’s  Theology,  and  one  day  in  the 
week  was  devoted  to  public  examinations”.  Hunter  also  gave  “scriptural 
and  practical  expositions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans”.  The  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  was  Dr.  Hugh  Meiklejohn,  but,  says  Burns, 
“his  Church  History  Lectures  never  reached  beyond  the  time  of  Julian 
the  Apostate”.  Burns  mentions  that  this  professor  gave  “a  few  mis- 

1 Scots  Magazine  1741,  pp.  371,  373. 

2 J.  Wodrow:  Life  of  Wm.  Leechman , in  Sermons  by  William  Leechman,  i.  p.  29. 

* ibid.  p.  36 

4 ibid,  p . 70. 
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cellaneous  but  very  valuable  prelections  on  preaching,  lecturing  and  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  care”.1 

At  this  time  the  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrews  was  Principal 
George  Hill,  whose  improvement  on  the  practice  of  his  predecessors  there 
has  already  been  mentioned.  His  Lectures  in  Divinity  became  the  standard 
theological  text-book  in  Scottish  Universities  for  more  than  half  a century. 
Thomas  Chalmers  used  it  as  such,  along  with  Butler’s  Analogy  and  Paley’s 
Evidences',  and  he  was  wont  to  recommend  Vitringa’s  Aphorisms,  the 
Medulla  of  Marckius,  Burnet  on  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  Pearson  on 
the  Creed,  Calvin’s  Institutes  and  Pictet’s  larger  work  on  Systematic 
Theology.2 

It  is  significant  that  Chalmers  recommended  to  his  students  the 
Medulla  of  Marckius,  for  this  famous  work  had  been  the  text-book  used 
by  William  Wilson  of  Perth,  the  first  Secession  Professor,  a century 
before,3  and  it  was  still  the  text-book  used  by  Professor  Paxton,  who 
became  professor  in  the  Anti-Burgher  Divinity  Hall  in  1807. 4 It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  not  all  Scots  professors  used  a Continental 
text-book.  John  Brown  of  Haddington,  for  instance,  in  the  Burgher 
Divinity  Hall  formed  his  own  system  of  divinity  ‘‘flanked  and  fortified 
by  an  army  of  Scripture  texts  at  every  point”.5 

It  seems  clear  that  despite  the  space  that  some  professors  gave  to 
exposition  of  Scripture  or  to  practical  subjects  like  preaching,  and  despite 
the  elegance  of  Hill  and  the  eloquence  of  Chalmers,  the  main  constituent 
of  theological  education  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  continued 
to  be  a markedly  rigid  presentation  of  traditional  Calvinist  theology. 
Not  till  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  advanced  did  a wind  of  change 
begin  to  blow.  On  the  practical  side — including  both  a revitalising  of 
parish  work  and  efforts  towards  a more  efficient  training  of  the  ministry — 
the  great  name  is  that  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  though  in  theology  he  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  traditional  line.  On  the  purely  theological  side  the 
change  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  John  Macleod  Campbell,  who  was 
deposed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1831,  but  lived  long  enough  to  see 
his  views  approved  by  scholars  in  all  the  churches. 

1 R.  F.  Burns:  Life  and  Times  of  Robert  Burns,  D.D.,  pp.  26  f. 

5 W.  Hanna:  Posthumous  Works  of  Chalmers,  vol.  ix,  p.  171  f. 

* P.  Landreth:  The  United  Presbyterian  Divinity  Hall,  p.  52. 

4 ibid.  p.  143. 

8 ibid.  p.  174. 
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In  the  early  1830’s,  moreover,  a young  minister  in  an  Orkney  parish, 
Patrick  Fairbairn,  later  Principal  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow! 
was  translating  two  German  theological  works,  forerunners  of  a host  of 
translations,  from  that  time  to  this,  which  brought  the  influence  of 
German  theology,  both  conservative  and  radical,  into  the  Scottish 
Churches,  with  results  fatal  to  the  dominance  of  the  dead  hand  of  ortho- 
doxy for  orthodoxy’s  sake.1 

Thus  when  one  comes  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
University  teachers  like  John  Tulloch  at  St.  Andrews,  John  Caird  at 
Glasgow,  William  Milligan  at  Aberdeen  and  Robert  Flint  at  Edinburgh, 
and  to  the  corresponding  figures  in  the  Colleges  of  the  Free  and  United 
Presbyterian  Churches,  one  finds  that  professors  have  ceased  to  regard 
it  as  their  prime  duty  to  give  their  students  ' ‘an  irresistible  and  logically 
infallible  system  of  divinity”,  to  use  words  of  John  Caird’s  to  describe  a 
function  which  he  rejected  for  himself. 


In  estimating  the  value  of  the  education  for  the  ministry  which  we 
have  been  surveying,  account  must  be  taken  of  two  factors  which  with 
contemporary  experience  in  mind  we  are  apt  to  overlook  or  minimise. 
The  first  is  the  pedagogical  method  characteristic  of  all  Scottish  higher 
education  for  many  generations.  Much  is  said  today  about  the  advantages 
of  a tutorial  or  seminar  method  over  a purely  lecturing  method,  and  it 
is  not  generally  realised  that  the  old  Scottish  University  method  was  not 
pure  lecturing  but  a combination  of  the  two  ways.  The  lecture  hours  were 
supplemented  by  what  were  generally  called  examination  hours — a 
misleading  description  to  a modern  ear.  They  were  hours  in  which  by 
questioning  the  students  round  the  class  the  Professor  might  discover 
if  his  lectures  were  understood,  might  reveal  clashes  of  opinion  between 
one  student  and  another,  and  might  even  become  involved  himself  in 
argument  or  in  fuller  elucidation  of  views  stated  in  his  lectures.  It  is  on 
record  that  John  Brown  of  Haddington  carried  this  to  an  unusual  extent 
in  that,  having  placed  his  system  of  divinity  in  the  hands  of  his  students, 
either  in  manuscript  or  printed  form,  he  ceased  to  give  regular  lectures 
but  “preferred  to  go  daily  through  a section  of  that  system  treating  it 
carefully  and  exhaustively  in  oral  examinations,  in  which  he  luminously 
exhibited  every  point,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  students  thoroughly 
understood  and  would  long  remember  it”.2  It  was  this  examination- 
tutorial  system  which  made  it  possible  for  prizes  to  be  awarded  often  by 
the  vote  of  the  class.  Into  it,  too,  a class-essay  system  could  readily  be 

1 P.  Fairbairn:  Pastoral  Theology,  p.  xviii. 

a P.  Landreth:  op.  cit.  p.  174  f. 
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dovetailed,  since  essays  could  be  read  out  in  whole  or  in  part  and  criticised 
both  by  professor  and  students.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
class  in  these  “examination”  hours,  the  professor  would  tend  to  neglect 
small  points  of  detail  and  to  focus  attention  rather  on  practical  issues.1 
It  may  be  surmised  also  that  this  system  would  benefit  the  mediocre 
student,  who  might  be  expected  to  get  a more  permanent  grasp  of  the 
matters  under  discussion  in  this  way  than  by  the  more  recent  method  of 
getting  up  lecture  notes  in  preparation  for  a written  examination. 

The  other  factor  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  is  presbyterial  super- 
vision and  examination.  As  we  have  already  seen,  in  days  when  there  was 
no  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  charged  with  the  matter,  the 
presbytery  took  a much  more  central  place  in  the  system  of  ministerial 
education  than  it  does  at  present.  The  only  point  which  admits  of  doubt 
is  how  far  presbyteries  carried  out  the  duties  which  law  and  custom 
imposed  upon  them  in  this  regard.  We  have  already  noticed  testimony 
to  the  formidable,  even  oppressive,  demands  which  presbyteries  could 
sometimes  make;  and  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Patrick  Brewster  that, 
even  in  a lax  period,  presbyteries  did  prescribe  trials  covering  the  whole 
round  of  divinity  studies.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  had  hints  that 
presbyteries  could  allow  an  over-generous  latitude,  and  another  pointed 
instance  of  this  may  be  given.  Geville  Ewing,  replying  to  a minister  who 
had  attacked  lay  preaching,  asks,  “Will  Mr.  Robertson  assert  that  one 
half  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  really  acquainted  with 
their  Hebrew  Bibles?  Did  he  never  hear  of  men  getting  as  much  Hebrew 
as  might  enable  them  to  pass  trials,  and  then  never  looking  more  at  it? 
Of  some  candidates  getting  their  Hebrew  Psalm  written  out  for  them  in 
Roman  characters,  that  they  might  be  able  to  read  it?  And  of  some  whole 
Presbyteries  prudently  dispensing  with  Hebrew  trials  altogether,  lest  the 
trial  should  prove  too  trying  for  all  parties?”2 

The  probability  is  that  presbyterial  examination  of  students  varied 
from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place  according  to  general  factors 
like  the  number  of  students,  and  to  local  factors  like  the  popularity  of  a 
particular  student  or  the  fact  that  a patron  was  ready  to  present  him  to  a 
parish  if  found  qualified.  The  defects  of  such  a system,  one  may  surmise, 
were  lack  of  uniformity  over  the  whole  country  and  the  excessive  weight 
which  it  would  give  to  particular,  almost  fortuitous,  considerations  such 

1 G.  E.  Davie:  The  Democratic  Intellect,  pp.  14-17. 

* Greville  Ewing:  Animadversions  on  Some  Passages  of  a Pamphlet  Entitled 
Lay-Preaching  Indefensible  on  Scripture  Principles,  by  Mr.  John  Robertson, 
Assistant  Minister,  Cambuslang.  1800,  p.  34. 
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as  the  presence  in  a presbytery  of  a scholarly  minister  of  an  authoritarian 
temper.  Potentially,  at  any  rate,  the  presbyteries  of  the  Church  could  set 
a high  standard  of  ministerial  education  within  the  limits  appointed  by 
the  legislation  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  could  guard  against  the  entry 
of  unsuitable  and  ill-prepared  men  into  the  ministry,  but  one  cannot 
stifle  the  cynical  reflection  quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes ? 


